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IS NATURALISM ARBITRARY ? 


R. ARTHUR E. MURPHY’S review of Naturalism and the 

Human Spirit * in this Journau raised a number of impor- 
tant issues concerning the categories of naturalism and the way in 
which they affect the applications of the naturalistic approach to 
such fields as ethics. Perhaps the central criticism which he made 
was that of arbitrariness—that the naturalist’s procedure ‘‘seeks 
to settle by stipulation the very issues that we most need to be 
reasonable about if we can’’ (p. 413). Thus Mr. Murphy finds 
that Mr. Dennes (in ‘‘The Categories of Naturalism’’) limits ac- 
ceptable method to the empirical methods of science by a dogmatic 
selection of a metaphysics of events, relations, and qualities (pp. 
409-413). And in commenting on my paper on ‘‘Naturalism and 
Ethical Theory”’ he finds that the antecedent demand that the 
subject-matter submit itself to the particular methods of science 
leads to by-passing the important problems of moral choice. 

The charge that naturalism arbitrarily ignores those phases of 
life which are not immediately amenable to established scientific 
treatment is, of course, an old one. It was naturally uppermost in 
the minds of many of the contributors to the volume, a concern re- 
flected in the title itself. That Mr. Murphy should feel that the 
result is, in effect, simply more subtle ways of committing the old 
error, poses therefore a question to be regarded most seriously in 
the development of a naturalistic outlook. I should like, accord- 
ingly, to present a few considerations on this general question. I 
shall dwell first on ethics because, as Mr. Murphy clearly indicated, 
it constitutes a kind of crucial test case; thereafter, I should like to 
comment on the general problem of categories. If I refer directly 
to Mr. Murphy’s formulations, it is not with the intent of contro- 
versy but because he has provided a clear framework for sharpen- 
ing the central issue. 


I 
Mr. Murphy appears to regard any naturalistic interpretation 
of ethical rules as arbitrary. He compares it to ‘‘correlating the 


1 Edited by Yervant H. Krikorian. Reviewed in this JourNAL, Vol. XLII 
(1945), pp. 400-417. All page references below not otherwise specified are to 
this review. 
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rightness of a choice with, e.g., the temperature of the man making 
the decision at the time when he makes it’’ (p. 415). Thus we 
could decide to call a decision wrong when the man’s temperature 
is 99° or above, and apply this rule scientifically. Mr. Murphy 
adds, ‘‘ And this rule would be normative for those who accepted it 
as such, and, in its way, an extension of scientific method into the 
field of ethics. But its bearing on the larger concerns of the human 
spirit in the rational determination of moral choices would remain 
problematic. ’’ 

The example deserves attention; for it epitomizes a number of 
the confusions about a naturalistic approach which have in the past 
hindered a desirable meeting of minds in the sharpening of issues. 
Why is this trivial interpretation to be rejected? Because it is 
naturalistic in form or because it is trivial? In fact there are two 
types of correlation which might be meant. One is definitory cor- 
relation of the symbol ‘‘wrong’’ with the natural property ‘‘de- 
cided when the agent’s temperature is 99° or above.’’_ The other 
is empirical correlation between an observed property ‘‘wrong”’ 
and the other property mentioned, just as ‘‘telling a lie’’ might be 
correlated with certain variations in the psycho-galvanic reflex. 

In the second or empirical sense, such correlation does not pro- 
vide an interpretation of ‘‘wrong’’ but presupposes a distinct one 
based on prior identification; otherwise no empirical correlation 
would be possible. What the correlation then gives us is knowledge 
of physiological context which we ought to be glad to receive. It 
would be a fine contribution of science to enable us to treat sin 
with aspirin; certainly some types of crime can be diminished by 
eliminating slums. 

In the first or definitory sense the interpretation is stipulatory. 
But this does not mean that it is exempt from justification. There 
are conditions for adequacy in any scientific stipulation which limit 
the degree of variability in choice. Selection of an interpretation 
for ‘‘good,’’ like that of any coérdinating definition, must aid in 
organizing successfully the materials we have reference to in initiat- 
ing the inquiry, in this case the enterprise of ethical theory. Con- 
formity to implicit initial conditions and the type of system and 
applications it aids in generating will determine the value of the 
interpretation. For example, the interpretation of ‘‘good’’ must 
allow of difference of degree, since we do in fact make judgments 
of better or worse. There may, of course, turn out to be disagree- 
ments about the character of the enterprise. One philosopher may 
take ethics to be ultimately a guide to conduct, another a means of 
providing value-visions for individual speculative consciousness. 
If the issue is what men generally expect of ethical theories, the 
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problem is empirical or scientific analysis of human life and expec- 
tations. Even if there be a value disagreement of action vs. vision, 
scientific method may be employed in its resolution. For example, 
the implicit value-judgment which Mr. Murphy and I apparently 
share—that an ethical theory should help men in their moral deci- 
sions—need not be regarded as simple stipulation or chance agree- 
ment. We could establish the fact that help by means of theory is 
possible, that it yields better results than conduct without guiding 
theory (whatever the standard for ‘‘better’’), that a mode of life 
is implicitly urged even in traditional theories that have denied 
they sought to help, and so forth. Scientific method is, therefore, 
by no means inapplicable to the justification of stipulations. It 
will reveal both the degree of community and the degree of vari- 
ability that may characterize ethical inquiry, and provide in its 
application standards for judging interpretations. Mr. Murphy’s 
example of an arbitrary interpretation would be rejected not be- 
cause it is naturalistic in general form, but because it fails to meet 
these standards. . 

Mr. Murphy’s remark that the rule would be normative for 
those who accepted it as such has force only if it assumes that on a 
naturalistic view anybody might accept anything as a rule of con- 
duct. Perhaps this is logically possible. But little follows for 
ethical theory from mere logical possibility. The ethical question 
is what would happen to the mass of values to which the particular 
man adhered. Would he find himself confused, chaotic, frustrated, 
unhappy, because of the lines of choice in fact dictated by this rule? 
Could he long maintain it? We do not assume that just because 
something is logically possible it can happen physically. So an 
ultimate contingency based on the constitution of man and the 
world and the conditions of existence need not make any conceiv- 
able rule capable of adoption, or, even if adopted, of maintenance 
in human lives. A naturalistic ethics regards valuation or the oc- 
currence of a commitment as a rich and complex natural event 
manifesting its own special qualities. But it does not entail the 
view that values are the froth of human life, that they lack stub- 
bornness, that anybody may come to value anything. Contempo- 
rary naturalism has witnessed considerable revolt against that type 
of mechanistic approach both in psychology and in education. If 
the experience of Nazi Germany has shown us the wide limits within 
which indoctrination of evil may operate, it has also provided a 
refutation of Nazi ‘‘values’’ as a basis of global ethics. Anyone 
can ‘‘eall spirits from the vasty deep.’’ The question is ‘‘But do 
they answer?’’ And this is a problem for scientific inquiry. 

I have tried to suggest that there is no inherent arbitrariness in 
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a naturalistic interpretation of ethics. This does not, however, 
belie the element of initial contingency in every instance of the 
ethical process, as in every event or existent. A naturalistic ethics 
recognizes frankly the primacy of human striving or goal-seeking 
as the matrix of its inquiry. In every moral choice there is a refer- 
ence to some values which act as standards for judgment. In the 
interpretation which I offered in the volume—in terms of the gen- 
eral trends discoverable in acts of choice, both in the initiation of 
conduct and reflection thereon ?—values were viewed as directions 
of movement in the self. The self was thereby defined in ethics as 
a pattern of values with a relatively stable core at any given period, 
but capable of change. In this respect the interpretation is the 
naturalistic analogue of Socrates’ treatment of ethics as ultimately 
the problem of knowing oneself, or Royce’s view that the good is 
simply one’s will clarified and refined. It adds, however, the stress 
on scientific method as the procedure of gaining knowledge or of 
clarifying the will. And more than these views it should, if more 
fully elaborated, allow for value change and the creative réle of 
choice.® 

Mr. Murphy’s chief criticisms of this interpretation are that it 
provides no understanding of values and commitments actually in- 
volved in moral choice and that it does not help a man ‘‘who is try- 
ing to decide reasonably what is good.’’ It would help him only if 
he first settled his moral problem in favor of conformity with his 
past choices or those of his group, and then the help it would give 
him seems only informational, not ethical. 

If Mr. Murphy means that the specific interpretation carries a 
conservative potential embodying the value of conformity, his 
warning is a salutary one. Men often indeed look to prevalent de- 
sires and choices as regulative, thereby enshrining the personal or 
social status quo. On the other hand, what is allegedly prevalent 
may sometimes really reflect a relation of dominance and suppres- 
sion among social groups, so that a truly scientific analysis would 
point to the need for creative change in traditional value paths. 
This whole problem is seen enlarged in the legal analogue on which 
the interpretation of ethical rules was based—the view that legal 
rules are trends in judicial decision. That this ‘“‘legal realism’’ 
failed to provide guidance for judicial decision and therefore ap- 


2 This interpretation was offered for an ethical rule such as ‘‘x is good.’’ 
‘*Right’’ or ‘‘ought’’ would be differently interpreted. 

3 For some suggestions along these lines, see the volume, pp. 84 ff. Scien- 
tifie procedure in analyzing neurotic conflicts and cases of split personality 
shows clearly the search for a fundamental existent value-pattern as a basis for 
resolving the discrepancies. 
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peared to recommend a mixture of conformity and caprice is not 
an inherent property of its broad naturalistic approach. It re- 
quires supplementation by a genuinely scientific analysis of the 
judge’s act in terms of social processes, not merely in terms of habit 
or psychological idiosynerasy. At the very least, however, it re- 
veals—and this was its first theoretical impact—the truly creative 
role of judicial decision in fashioning the law of the land. Simi- 
larly the ethical counterpart shows the genuinely creative character 
of moral choice. And just as the judge may resolve conflicts of 
judicial trends by resorting to ethical rules or considerations of 
social policy, so in ethical choice one may appeal from a particular 
value to a fundamental system of values to which one holds. In 
this process the question of conformity to any specific ethical rule 
is always open to evaluation. But there is no general principle of 
conformity as the object. of some initial selective act. There is 
simply the constant attempt to delineate the pattern of values which 
at the time defines the self. 

Underlying Mr. Murphy’s insistence that there is an initial 
ethical selection of conformity, there seem to be two elements with 
which I should take fundamental issue. Mr. Murphy speaks as if 
one could separate one’s commitments from the mode of life in 
which they arise and are carried out; for example, that one could 
accept a rule of conformity and thereby end the moral question, 
making everything else a question of fact. I should hold to the op- 
posing view that there is no such disposing of ‘‘ends’’ first and then 
treating ‘‘means.’’ The whole articulation of a morality within a 
society under given conditions, the problems of change and adjust- 
ment within it, require constant valuational activity. We find our 
commitments as what we are committed to in the specific lines of 
choice and directions of striving in which we are engaged. Even 
the major permanent ends we may thus elicit on analysis—and a 
naturalistic approach by no means excludes an all-human ethics— 
do not become the objects of isolated independent selection. Their 
evaluation rests on the whole network of choices and the kind and 
quality of life to which they commit us. 

The second and more important element is the underlying con- 
ception of the réle of ethical theory. Mr. Murphy seems to me to 
pose the question almost as if an ethical theory must somehow equip 
a hypothetical man who holds no values to choose between conflict- 
ing values. If he means to eliminate all reference to an existent 
value-pattern of the self as already settling the moral problem, then 
he poses an impossible task. The question ‘‘What values should I 
choose if I had no values?’’ is meaningful only if it asks what others 
who had values would recommend for a person in my position. All 
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justification is in a matrix of existent values. Scientific method is 
applicable to values in so far as it provides a way of identifying 
one’s existent values, testing them, and refining or revising them in 
choice. 

Some such conception of the task of ethics as I find implicit in 
Mr. Murphy’s formulations would explain why he thinks that to 
give a naturalistic interpretation of ethical rules is no answer to the 
question how reason effectively operates to distinguish what is really 
good from what is only apparently so. For Mr. Murphy seems to 
expect some special kind of account for the ethical operations of 
reason. In a general sense the naturalistic approach takes the 
mode of operation of reason to be one and the same, the interplay 
of logic and experience which is scientific method. In different 
fields, of course, the types of theoretical constructs employed and 
observations relevant may prove quite different. If this is what 
Mr. Murphy is referring to, then the answer lies in the specific in- 
terpretation of ethical terms, the analysis of verification in ethics, 
the mapping of specific ethical inquiries, and so forth. That Mr. 
Murphy sweeps all such studies aside as irrelevant to revealing the 
effective operations of reason ‘can mean only that he is appealing to 
a kind of Kantian view of special categories and necessary presup- 
positions of ethical inquiry. But no special account of rational 
operations is required to distinguish the really bent stick from the 
one that appears bent when partly in water. It would be a pity if, 
having rejected epistemological mystification, we now invoked ethi- 
cal mystification because of the possibly greater complexity of the 
phenomena. 


II 


The central point in Mr. Murphy’s extended discussion of Mr. 
Dennes’s paper is likewise the ultimate arbitrariness of the natural- 
ist’s selection of categories. 


Perhaps a part of the reason why the naturalists find it plausible to hold 
that all knowledge is of the type ordinarily called scientific is that they have 
by-passed philosophy in its most important function, which is that of justifying 
philosophical categories as rationally and comprehensively as possible, not 
merely that of using them to show that if one’s own philosophy is right others 
that appear to differ from it must either differ only verbally or else be guilty 
of confusion and error. [P. 413.] 


Mr. Murphy has the naturalist both coming and going. If the 
naturalist argues that it makes no difference which categories are 
used, on the ground that all disputable points of content, all actual 
hypotheses about the world, are to be settled by use of scientific 
method, Mr. Murphy points out that the justification for a com- 
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lete reliance on science lies in an initial acceptance of the natural- 
ist’s categories of event, quality, relation—that is, of nothing intrin- 
sically unamenable to scientific investigation. If the naturalist 
seeks to use the logical-empirical method of science in order to jus- 
tify his own categories by refuting competing sets or convicting 
them of confusion, Mr. Murphy questions the right to do this in 
terms of a procedure which itself involves the naturalist’s cate- 
gories. 

Now this argument can equally well be turned on Mr. Murphy. 
By objecting to an attitude of indifferentism concerning the selec- 
tion of categories, Mr. Murphy implies that justification is possible. 
By objecting to a justification which relies on an accepted method, 
Mr. Murphy seems really to be arguing that all justification of 
eategories is circular; for it is commonplace that any justification 
involves some method and any method involves some categories. It 
is obviously unreasonable to ask the naturalist to justify his phi- 
losophy in terms of some competing philosophy. One might as 
well ask the materialist to disprove the supernatural by divine 
revelation. 

There is indeed a way out. That is to claim that there is a 
common method prior to and independent of all actual competing 
philosophies, and that other methods derive their validity, in part 
at least, in terms of this method. If Mr. Murphy has this in mind 
in his use of ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘rational,’’ then he is approaching dan- 
gerously close to the type of procedure he criticizes in the natu- 
ralist. For I think Mr. Murphy is right in pointing to the ultimate 
reliance on scientific method in philosophical naturalism, as prior 
to any specific justification of naturalistic categories. But this does 
not mean that it is arbitrary reliance. Its justification rests on a 
variety of facts. There is the history of the method and the expan- 
sion of its use to give dependable knowledge. There is the tacit 
assumption of empirical method in the wide common range of every- 
day life and practice. There is its growing success in one after 
another field of subject-matter. There is its own internal develop- 
ment and its articulation of its own structure and categories. © 
There is the possibility of interpreting other methods as partial uses 
of (often undue stresses upon) some phase of scientific method. In 
spite of the fact that any method may interpret others as ‘‘con- 
fused’’ approximations to itself, not every method can thereby gen- 
erate a growingly dependable body of knowledge, as, for example, 
psychology generates multiple studies of ‘‘intuition’’ or ‘‘corre- 
spondence’’ and mathematical logic replaces the ‘‘coherence’’ of 
idealist theory with a comprehensive analysis of consistency. That 
eventually the circle is partly closed and that scientific method 
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comes to furnish some of the criteria of what is dependable, is a 
mark of success rather than dogmatism in a method which incorpo- 
rates within itself safeguards against itself. 

If we apply this approach to the problem of justifying cate- 
gories we can see that there is both a stipulative and an empirical 
element in the selection of naturalistic categories, but that this does 
not serve merely as a basis for shifting ground in justification. 
Moreover, we must distinguish between the general form of the 
category, and the way in which it is interpreted in the specific op- 
erations of a particular science. Thus the categorial strife be- 
tween thing and event appears in the history of physics as that be- 
tween the Newtonian matter in three-dimensional space and the 
Einsteinian space-time.* It seems to appear in economics as the 
conflict of commodity and transaction.’ Similarly, the issues in 
the history of psychology between behaviorism and associationism 
exhibited the strife within a special field of activity and quality 
(interpreted as behavior and sensation). Even the general analy- 
ses of scientific method in the various philosophies of science some- 
times exhibit special interpretations of the categories rather than 
their general form, probably because of the relevance of psychology 
to questions of observation. Thus quality appears as sensory 
atomic fact in the positivist analysis of science. In analyses of 
logic also there are basic categorial contrasts; compare, for ex- 
ample, Aristotle’s insistence that the correct logical subject is a 
this-such with Bradley’s use of totality in his insistence that the 
correct subject is the whole of reality. 

The categorial issues raised in special fields, of which the above 
are very rough illustrations, are not resolved by a general philo- 
sophical stipulation of one set of categories. The issues are fought 
out within each field, and the results made possible by the employ- 
ment of a particular construction determine its acceptance. Some- 
times the determination is empirical—not in the narrow sense of 
sensory observations, but, for example, by noting that laws are 
discovered by using the one categorial set but not by using the 
other. Sometimes the criterion is logical—for example, the cal- 


4 For example, Mr. Russell has assured me in conversation that this rather 
than a Humean dissolution of things into impressions was the source of his 
decision that ‘‘thing’’ ought to be treated as purely a grammatical category. 

5 John R. Commons, in his Legal Foundations of Capitalism (p. 10), speaks 
of ‘‘the subject-matter which various schools have picked out for investigation, 
namely, Commodities, Feelings and Transactions. And three ultimate princi- 
ples have been relied upon, the principles of Mechanism, of Scarcity and of the 
Working Rules of associations, concerns and governments.’’ The conflict of 
philosophical categories in special fields, so to speak, stares one in the face in 
such historical summaries. 
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culus of relations yields a wider and more powerful system than 
the resolution of all statements into subject-predicate form. Some- 
times, no doubt, the selection of categories is arbitrary; but only 
because both yield equivalent results. Sometimes, also, especially 
in social fields, the selection of categories may be a vehicle of values. 
One can easily see this in descriptions of the individual as a frag- 
mentary phase of some totality, or of society as a collection of indi- 
viduals, or in the view expressed by Bradley’s phrase that both are 
‘‘vicious abstractions.’? Here again the resolution involves con- 
crete problems of evaluation ; it does not lie in initial acceptance of 
categories. 

The philosophical acceptance of general categories represents, at 
least, I think, on a naturalistic view, a resolution on the basis of the 
success of interpretations of those categories in many different 
fields. To say that the world consists of events, qualities, rela- 
tions * is to imply that the treatment of existence in special fields as 
stretches of qualified events manifesting relations yields the most 
dependable knowledge. This is clearly a proposition verifiable in 
the history of knowledge, and it acts as a recommendation to fur- 
ther investigations in widely different fields. 

If justification of categorial selection takes this form, what be- 
comes of the stipulative element? Does it indicate merely that 
there are wide limits within which selection of alternative sets may 
take place, simply because there are yet many areas where knowl- 
edge has not reached an advanced stage? This certainly is the 
minimal meaning. But there is the further claim that somehow on 
a general or abstract level the various sets are, for the most part, 
intertranslatable. It would be best to test such a claim independ- 
ently by detailed comparison of the categories in different tradi- 
tional sets from Plato and Aristotle to Dewey and Whitehead. I 
think the results would support the view that, with some rendering 
explicit of tacit distinctions in some, there could be reduction of 
most sets to one another. The basis for such reduction seems to be 
that all usable sets involve certain distinctions which appear no 
matter with what language they are clothed. These distinctions re- 
appear with the same inevitability as when Berkeley restored the 
difference between things and ideas in the form of the difference 
between ideas in God’s mind and ideas in our minds. Now philo- 
sophical naturalism aims to strip the categories down to these work- 
ing distinctions. This is the basis for any claim that other cate- 
gorial sets are really ‘‘confused’’ ways of talking about its set. To 

6 I use these categories here as illustration because Mr. Dennes offers them, 


without necessarily accepting his formulations. Similarly, Mr. Dennes is not 
committed to my present defence of his general position. 
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invoke Santayana’s terms, naturalism claims its categorial symbols 
to be transparent, not opaque. 

Within such a framework two serious issues remain. One is to 
exhibit the relation between the general categories and their appli- 
cation in specific fields, explaining why if they constitute inter- 
changeable sets on the abstract level they should yield different 
results in application. The second question is to explain the exist- 
ence of the varying sets on the abstract level, since seriously to re- 
gard them as just confusions is excessive arrogance. On each of 
these questions the remarks that follow constitute programs for re- 
search rather than achieved results. 

The relation of abstract category to specific application is by 
no means asimple one. Aristotle regarded his categories as highest 
genera, but more light is thrown on our problem by his arguments 
on why ‘‘Being’’ can not be a genus and his assignment to it of a 
unity ‘‘by analogy.’’ A similar issue arises in medieval distinc- 
tions between ‘‘philosophical matter’’ and ‘‘physical matter.”’ 
Various other types of relationship may be more fitting—that of 
instrument to use, of metaphor to subject-matter, or of definition 
to application. The last of these would seem particularly enlight- 
ening—for example, the relation of ‘‘identity’’ as defined by Leib- 
niz’s law and its logical consequences, to the applications in dif- 
ferent fields such as congruence in geometry, equality in physics 
(e.g., of weights and lengths), and so forth. The statement that 
the world contains qualities would then be in type analogous to the 
statement that there are applications of the logical system in which 
the identity principle appears as an axiom. (On the other hand, 
it is possible that statements of such a kind as ‘‘The world con- 
tains qualities’’ should themselves be translated into a resolution 
to use certain categories in formulating specific investigations. ) 

On this whole approach, the way in which different categorial 
sets, in spite of a common core when fully worked, out, yield dif- 
ferent results in special fields of application, would require careful 
scrutiny in terms of their modes of functioning in those fields. In 
general we may offer the hypothesis that differences arise from the 
fact that the categorial sets are not always fully worked out, from 
the attempt to find application for the ‘‘opaque’’ elements and 
give them a central position,’ from the additional complexity of 
some sets which hinders investigation. 

The second question—the explanation of the existence of vary- 
ing sets on the abstract level—shares the complicated character of 


7 E.g., the way in which the search for purpose distorted inquiry in the 
early history of the physical sciences. 
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any problem in intellectual history. I shall merely list some hy- 
potheses which may be complementary rather than competing: _ 

(1) They represent different ‘‘root metaphors’’ in the sense in 
which Mr. Pepper has recently explicated the term.’ 

(2) They represent the influence of different fields of developing 
knowledge, especially the sciences; e.g., the réle of mathematics in 
the development of Plato’s categories, of Locke’s psychology in 
Berkeley’s, of Euclidean geometry and Newtonian physics in 
Kant’s. While such factors may help explain a special thinker’s 
direction of development, they do not in turn explain why the 
particular science was so construed or embodied those categories. 

(3) They represent different analyses of a common subject- 
matter, fastening upon different phases of it. If this is implied in 
the opposition of categories to one another, and in the very fact of 
their possible expansion to become interchangeable, then the most 
likely candidate for that subject-matter seems to me to be the char- 
acter and procedure of gaining knowledge, i.e., the method of sci- 
ence. This is suggested by the close relation of methodological and 
epistemological questions to those of categorial metaphysics, and 
also by the primacy of method noted above. To establish this 
would require an extended study in comparative metaphysics, but 
I think it could be done. It would not, however, seek to explain 
the different stresses in the analysis of a common subject-matter ; it 
would simply establish what that implicit subject-matter in fact 
was. 

(4) From a historical point of view the different categorial sets 
may be the vehicle or expression of diverse value-attitudes. This 
is especially suggested by the historical contexts of the rise and fall 
of categories, both in special fields and in general. The struggle of 
mechanism against teleology, the battle of ‘‘induction’’ against 
“‘deduction,’’ often seem clearer in the shifts of social systems and 
social attitudes than in the analysis of concepts. In special fields 
a category may come to power as a carrier of values and its rule 
may rest on specific aims of social. groups.® Such value elements 
are no doubt relevant to the contemporary controversies over the 
selection of categories, and it would be desirable to have them more 
explicit. 

If the general direction of analysis suggested above is correct, 
there is no conflict between the stipulative and the empirical réle 

8 Stephen C. Pepper, World Hypotheses. 

® See, for example, Morris R. Cohen’s account of ‘‘contractualism’’ in the 
field of law (Law and the Social Order, pp. 69 ff.). For suggestion of a similar 


réle of central concepts in ethical theory, see my discussion of ‘‘The Status 


of Key Concepts in Ethical Theory’’ in The Philosophical Review, Vol. LIV 
(1945), pp. 260-270. 
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of categories. Both of these are more complicated than at first 
seems to be the case. The empirical element refers not to direct 
observation but to the history and growth of knowledge in various 
fields, to advantages and successes in application; hence categorial 
experimentation even on the abstract level may be genuine forging 
of instruments for knowledge. The stipulative function represents 
recommendation of direction in further inquiry on the basis of past 
successes, the logical analysis of method, and the determination or 
expression of value-attitudes. And it is worth noting that the 
study and justification of any of these functions is itself carried 
out by the use of the logical-empirical method of science. 


. ABRAHAM EDEL 
COLLEGE OF THE City or New YorK 





THE PARADOX OF NATURALISM * 


HE paradox of naturalism I wish to describe springs from the 
naturalist view of man’s place in the universe. In seeking to 
rid human thought of allegiance to the supernatural and to focus 
it on the glory and advancement of man, naturalism has been 
through and through humanistic and man-centered. Yet the great 
burden of the naturalist teaching regarding man’s place in the uni- 
verse is frankly anti-humanistic. Its plain implication, to put it 
bluntly, is the insignificance, the paltriness, the incurable impo- 
tence and ultimate meaninglessness of human endeavor, and of the 
enterprise of man. 

This paradox of the centrality and futility of human existence 
tinges the whole history of naturalist thought. The centrality is 
expressed in the perennial meliorist zeal of naturalists from an- 
cient times to the present day. The futility is an implication espe- 
cially evident in the classical statements of naturalism, which have 
usually been crudely materialistic. Nature is a great matter-and- 
motion machine, and the human spirit is a tiny motional insert 
in a tiny area of matter. This is the doctrine of Lucretius and 
Hobbes, and, with certain qualifications, Herbert Spencer. And 
ordinarily accompanying this doctrine is the theory of universal de- 
terminism, that man is caught in the lock-step processes of the uni- 
verse described by science, and theoretically can follow only the 
invariable laws of these processes in the measurable way illustrated 
by material entities. This colorless conception of man in the uni- 

1 This brief commentary on naturalism in general has been inspired more 
particularly by certain current efforts to re-vitalize naturalism, of which the 


recent volume, Naturalism and the Human Spirit (edited by Y. H. Krikorian), 
is a leading example. 
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verse has usually been modified by the classical naturalist with ad- 
mirable inconsistency, Lucretius inserting a tiny swerve, Hobbes 
surreptitiously endowing man with foresight and the capacity to 
direct his processes by normative laws as well as to follow the laws 
of motion, Herbert Spencer acknowledging consciousness as a 
unique addition to material processes, recent emergent evolution 
naturalists such as Samuel Alexander recognizing discontinuities 
such as mind in nature although afterwards insisting that these 
discontinuities are reducible to antecedent material conditions. In 
other words, as a gloss upon his crude anti-supernaturalism, the 
classical naturalist has usually added some slight saving touch of 
qualitative uniqueness to man as he had originally conceived him, 
just enough to distinguish man clearly on the cosmological map as a 
tiny speck worthy perhaps of some further particular consideration. 

On the whole, the cosmological efforts of the classical naturalists 
have been crude, tangled, and confused. Starting from their prem- 
ises, a Santayana may seem to introduce some consistency into them, 
but only by postulating the eternality of essence and abandoning 
social life for a passive quasi-spinozistic pre-occupation with a 
purely immaterial region. To the contemporary naturalist inter- 
ested in practical action and social improvement, this procedure 
can only seem like a very desperate remedy, an abandonment both 
of human life in its most important form today, and of the dis- 
tinctive cosmological tenets of pure naturalism. Accordingly, 
being committed to human improvement, such a naturalist is likely 
to pour great scorn on metaphysics, to disparage it as an interest in 
everything iiberhaupt, a relic of outmoded supernaturalism. He 
sees no way of making any naturalist sense out of it, and proposes 
as its modern substitute a more particularist type of thought, a 
concern with specific difficulties, the application of scientific method 
to social problems and to the perplexities of concrete human 
situations. 

As a philosopher, however, such a naturalist can not escape the 
cosmological question. At least, he can not if he wishes to interest 
people as profoundly as supernaturalism often succeeds in interest- 
ing them. Moreover, in thinking out his views of man and in 
placing his particularism in its larger setting, such a naturalist does 
not escape this question. And the answers he gives are not very 
reassuring. Often he avoids the radical reductive metaphysics of 
his elassical predecessors. But he usually depicts the human being 
as a minute variation within the animal kingdon, a biological fauna 
continuous with the so-called higher animals and engaged in essen- 
tially the same general type of problem-solving activity ; and human 
life itself he describes as a recent and very imperfect episode in 
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animal history, foredoomed to extinction within a comparatively 
short cosmological period and likely to disappear long before that 
if human beings do not wake up and put into practice some of the 
obviously sensible social ideas of the naturalist. 

Doubtless this doctrine has its truths. I am not disputing that. 
But it is clearly not the type of buoyant and deeply inspiring belief 
to make human beings feel very important, and to incite them to 
ardent or heroic action. The more vigorous and intelligent of its 
adherents might be moved to lay out those contemporaries sunk in 
superstition and supernaturalism, or to urge reform measures either 
to cure certain current economic or educational ills or to adjust cer- 
tain minority grievances. But neither the leaders nor the rank and 
file are likely to come forward with some fundamentally revolution- 
ary program, to take over institutions on a major scale, and to bring 
into concrete dynamic realization far-reaching benevolent ideas. A 
philosophy of man with no grandeur in it is unlikely to result in 
any grandeur coming out of it. A sharp-tongued liberal or pro- 
gressive reformism is likely to be the most it will inspire, with a 
dread of the extreme Left as great as a contempt for the extreme 
Right. , 

The Russian example may be cited as a clear instance to the con- 
trary. But the Russian example is naturalism with a difference. 
The naturalistic doctrine of Lenin was almost pure reductive mate- 
rialism with mind as a mere reflector of material processes. But 
this doctrine was combined with an activist theory of history ac- 
cording to which man is not primarily a slightly higher ape adjust- 
ing himself to his immediate particular environment, but the spear- 
head of history, capable of extending the inexorable dialectic of 
cosmic process by virtue of his consciousness of the basic plan of 
history. That this theory of man is in conflict with the abject mate- 
rialism of Lenin’s general philosophy seems undeniable, as does the 
crudeness of Lenin’s naturalistic doctrine as a whole.? But the 
point is that this naturalism, consistently or not, gave a central posi- 
tion to man in the scheme of things, and it was out of this that such 
grandeur as the Russian example possesses ultimately flowered. 
Moreover, much of the crudeness and oppressive ruthlessness of the 
Russian instance seems traceable to the crudeness and logical ruth- 
lessness of the underlying doctrine. At least, it has its counterpart 
there. In any case, the success achieved in the Russian instance— 
the construction out of illiteracy and starvation and an agglomerate 
population a hundred years behind the Industrial Revolution, of 

2N. Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. Cf. my Metaphysics in 


Modern Times, Chap. II. See S. Hook, Towards the Understanding of Karl 
Marz, pp. 62-63. 
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a humming collectivist state—this success in building a type of 
proud and vigorous home on earth for man, was predicated, how- 
ever illogically, on a heroic conception of the réle and position 
of man. This is what naturalism itself has never consistently 
achieved, and, unless it does, I believe it can not hope to capture 
the spirit and energy of peoples on any major scale, and carry for- 
ward to any distinguished level the humanism with which it would 
replace the glories of heaven promised by supernaturalism. 

The Russian instance, I say, is marred by a crudeness and an 
oppressive ruthlessness in line with the crude and violent logic em- 
ployed to set its concept of man within its naturalism. But under- 
lying it is such a concept of man as naturalism itself has never con- 
sistently produced, giving it a vitality that naturalism should have, 
yet somehow has never acquired. Perhaps naturalism has always 
been too eager to deprecate God’s alleged works to rise to the 
requisite vision. Certainly a vein of cynicism has invariably run 
clear and strong near the surface of the doctrine. In any event, 
some more profound and centralizing conception of man in Nature 
is needed to give weight and energy to the meliorist program that 
naturalism seeks to promulgate. And this need is particularly 
acute at the present time. 

The task confronting human beings in these post-war years, in 
comparison with tasks of other eras, is simply colossal. We know 
today, for example, that a small group of people by skilful machina- 
tions, unchecked by other peoples, can practically destroy the 
human race. A few thousand quick air raids may leave little of 
human civilization except the airdromes and the grins of the per- 
petrators. The task today on the humanistic level is to build, not 
a thriving nationalist state, but an earth-spanning community of 
peoples who can live together like one integrated nation and form 
an interrelated world of mutually benefitting members. This task 
alone calls upon philosophy for a conception of man equal to the 
heroic requirements of such a project. Moreover, it calls for such 
a conception as is also thoroughly consistent with the character 
of the larger scheme of things. Otherwise, it will be a conception 
built on sand, easily rivalled, disparaged, and dislodged, and main- 
tainable only by muddleheadedness and violence. If naturalism is 
to exert first-class intellectual leadership and not be lost in the 
shuffle in the days ahead, it must produce not only a more centraliz- 
ing conception of man, but such a conception as is in full accord 
with the nature of Nature itself. 

The appeal of traditional Western supernaturalism has rested in 
good part upon the central and strategic place of man in its scheme 
of things. This supernaturalism has often been described as theo- 
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centric ; and in a sense, of course, it has been. But the attention of 
the gods of Greece, no less than the God of the Middle Ages, has in- 
variably been depicted by the faithful as focussed on man and 
deeply concerned with the welfare of man. Moreover, the earthly 
scene has usually been described as central in the cosmological 
scheme with multiple similarities and complex relations to the land 
of the deities or Deity. Man has been not only a favorite child of 
the gods or God, but the inhabiter of a realm close to the celestial 
heart. The seductiveness of this cosmological outlook is plain and 
profound, and the coherence of man’s privileged position in it with 
the larger supernatural principles of the scheme is equally appar- 
ent. In an age when such an outlook was consistent with all that 
was well known about nature, the appeal of it to the intelligent 
must have been overwhelming and the persuasiveness of it to all 
willing to follow the leading minds of the times must have been 
equally overwhelming. 

' I am not speaking of the truth of this outlook. Today, for 
anyone who would set the traditional supernatural mythologies with 
the evidence for them against the careful generalizations of a non- 
reductive naturalism with the evidence for them, there is little ques- 
tion where the preponderance of truth lies. But this is not enough. 
A mere shift in the current scales of truth does not at all destroy 
the appeal of a man-centered supernaturalism. Certainly it does 
not for most ordinary minds who are not customarily concerned 
deeply with truth. Nor is the hard-headed philosopher necessarily 
won over, since he knows that in these larger matters no one has 
reached the end and that the naturalist who is surely aware of the 
grave and continued incompleteness of science itself can not claim 
to have reached the end. Above all, this shift in the balance of 
truth does not automatically give to naturalism itself a fuller and 
profounder grasp of its own truth, and endow it with a conception 
of human life that can compete in force and vigor, as it can sur- 
mount in truth, the conception invariably embedded in the Western 
type of supernaturalism. 

The purpose of this commentary is not to draft a new program 
for naturalism. That is a headache for the naturalist. Our pur- 
pose is simply to point out the perplexing situation that confronts 
naturalism, today even more urgently than ever before, stemming 
from the persistent paradox of cembining an optimistic humanism 
with a paltry, even dismal, conception of human life and destiny. 
Somehow, naturalism must overcome this paradox, or be gravely 
exposed to losing out against reaction in the struggle for sover- 
eignty over the thought and action of modern man. It must build 
upon its truth towards a conception of man as commanding as it is 
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true, and as stirring as anything in the conceptions of supernatu- 
ralism. Otherwise, a recast supernaturalism adroitly adjusted to 
the still spacious frontiers of ignorance will maintain a superior 
advantage, for it is one of the compelling themes of this super- 
naturalism in the West, exerting the widest type of appeal, to depict 
the human drama as close to the heart of the gods, and to provide 
a vividly centralized and stirring conception of man’s life and 
destiny. 


D. W. GorsHALK 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY MR. COSTELLO 


‘‘The old lady who saw the little kangaroo look out of the big 
kangaroo’s pocket said quite naturally, ‘Good heavens, what will 
they think of next.’ ’’? 

I said: ‘‘Lady, did you think ‘they’ thought up that pocket ?”’ 
She said: ‘‘I guess that’s what I thought.’’ 

I said: ‘‘Lady, you’re wrong.’’ 

She said: ‘‘But look at the fit of it, the snug of it.’’ 

I said: ‘‘Oh, yes. It’s the means, all right.’’ 

At this point we examined the pocket, fur-lined, seamless, deep 
and roomy. I sank my right hand into it. It was marvelous, a 
little gay home in the vest. I even felt of the little pocket of the 
little kangaroo, a pocket edition of the original. 

The old lady was shaking her head with admiration. She said: 
‘‘But you said it was means?”’ 

“*Oh, yes,’’ I said. ‘‘It’s like the branches of trees that make 
lovely perches for birds to rest on, and like soft earth that moles 
hump up with tunnels. The branches are obviously means and so 
is the soft earth. So are sunshine and rain and seasons and moon- 
shine.’’ 

‘And are there ends too?’’ 

‘‘Of course. The birds want to rest, and the moles want to 
worm their way along.’’ 

‘*You say that they want to? I suppose their wanting to rest 
and their wanting to tunnel, is what makes these ends? Ends are 
what X’s have in mind to do before they do what they do, and then 
look around for means, means such as branches and soft fields of 


1P, 315, ‘‘The Naturalism of Woodbridge’’ by H. T. Costello, in Natural- 
ism and the Human Spirit, edited by Y. H. Krikorian. 
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earth? Curious. You know, I never thought of birds and moles 
as ever thinking at all of what they were to do. I can see in that 
ease too how it is that the branches and the soft earth are con- 
venient and adaptable to these ends; it is not all clear that ‘they’ 
thought up branches of trees for the birds and soft earth for the 
moles. It rather appears that the branches and the soft earth just 
happen to be there.”’ 

‘‘Well, lady, I am glad you understand this. After this you 
won’t be admiring the kangaroo’s pocket and exclaiming about the 
ingenuity of the Great Tailor. The pocket of the kangaroo is as 
accidental to the kangaroo as the branches of the tree to the bird 
and as the soft earth to the mole.’’ 

She was a bit puzzled at this, and was silent. I could see that 
she was not convinced, and she was knitting her brows as though 
she might be trying her ingenuity to catch me up in some pocket 
of hers. Finally she said: ‘‘So you think that the pocket is to the 
kangaroo as the branch of the tree is to the bird? Strange! When 
I see birds carrying about with them collapsible trees to plant for 
perching at the end of their flights, then I will see how that is some- 
thing like the case of the pocket, not draping the world at chance 
hopping intervals, to the kangaroo. As it is, I am a little bit puz- 
zled. I had, of course, heard of people who say that kangaroos, 
birds, and moles, and people themselves too, are nicely adapted, 
but again without anyone’s having ‘thought’ up the arrangement, 
to scientific method. They call this the brute fact, and brute it is. 
But once you admit ends, and then find a kangaroo with a pocket, 
that’s very much like finding a can of sardines with a key attached 
for winding off the seal. ‘Good heavens, what will they think of 
next.’ ”’ 

At this point I was a bit upset by her being so natural. I was 
about to quote Dewey, and then I thought of Sidney Hook, but she 
kept looking at the kangaroo, and I made up my mind that as long 
as she did that there was no use. She would, I felt sure, keep harp- 
ing on this built-in feature so easily suggesting pockets in dash- 
boards of automobiles and cubbies in kitchens, ete. And I was 
fearing all the time now that she would discover that the striking 
aspect of the kangaroo’s pocket arises simply from its unusual char- 
acter, and not at all from its admitted means service to some end. 
She might begin to think about hands and feet and ears and eyes 
and teeth. Would I then have to maintain that, though there are 
ends (of course, there are!), there are no means at all especially 
adapted to those ends? I felt sure all the time about the branches 
and about the soft earth, but I could not make my point clear about 
that pocket. It was a cul de sac. 
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‘‘Lady,’’ I said, ‘‘I think we have made a mistake. I will ask 
my brothers about this.’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t go,’’ she begged. ‘‘I seem to be taken in by this 
pocket. You know since you admitted ends, I can’t understand 
your denying specially-prepared means. Now this arrangement 
here, closely woven into the slip-cover of this kangaroo, certainly 
suggests des-’’ : 

At this I could scarcely restrain myself and I came near shout- 
ing: ‘‘Lady, hush! The horrid word!’’ 

She smiled. My taboo amused her. 

Then she went on, ‘‘Design. Notice that it’s precisely in the 
right place. The little kangaroo can not fall out, and it’s just 
about properly centered to balance the weight of the kangaroo be- 

tween the muscles on this side and on that,’’ pointing to the left 
” and right as the beast with rooful eyes wondered at all the fuss. 

I was alternately incredulous (I could scarcely imagine that a 
woman who could observe, save data, and hypothesize, would say 
such things) and disgusted. But I did not leave. She continued: 
‘Now if a kangaroo were covered with lappets and shreds and loops 
and furbelows, entangling the poor thing in trappings, then no 
doubt I should exclaim at the mess. Or if there were pockets of 
many sizes and in many positions, or if pockets were full of holes, 
and dropped little kangaroos and cocoanuts and cantaloupes like a 
colander, then again I should shake my head. I’d say: ‘No means; 
no ends either.’ Or if the kangaroo had a pocket on its head, and 
the little kangaroo climbed into it and tried to balance itself in 
the pocket on the kangaroo’s head, and as soon as the mother kan- 
garoo took even a tiny hop, the little kangaroo went spilling out, 
and lay there bruised on a stone, I’d once more remark upon the 
inconvenience, and the lack of economic planning. But it really 
isn’t like that.’’ 

I said: ‘‘No, it isn’t.’? Her use of that last phrase, economic 
planning, pleased me. I felt as though I was in the right company. 

Nevertheless I was not exactly comfortable. I felt, indeed, 
rather helpless, reflecting upon her lack of scientific outlook. I was 
like a wanderer in time come suddenly upon a middle-ages mind in 
an old lady, more naive than Aristotle. A kangaroo’s pocket a de- 
sign! Some things, I realized, which people say ‘‘quite naturally’’ 
are not and ought never to be allowed ever to be said. It was not — 
encouraging. I was glad that neither Mr. Dewey nor Mr. Hook 
was with me. It would have upset them terribly. 

She continued. ‘‘Now you say that there are ends—is it kan- 
garoo ends?—and means. But, of course, no designed [ugh!] 
means. The pocket, for instance, is a means, but ‘they’ never 
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thought it up. It’s admitted that the pocket is adaptable, oh how 
adaptable! like the limb of a tree and soft earth, to the end, but 
it is not designed. What puzzles me now is this: Do you by exami- 
nation of the pocket find this out? Isn’t it complicated enough? 
Suppose, for instance, that in the pocket were other pockets in the 
lining of the larger pocket. And suppose that in those pockets 
were the materials of an emergency kit, fell vials of ointment, 
membrane sacs of dextro-maltose, tiny tubes of paw lotion—would 
an arrangement such as this lead you to say that there was design? 
Or suppose it carried there a miniature telephone-by-air, a simple 
hoppie-talkie, built right into the hop-board, would that convince 
you?’’ ; 

I blushed. 

‘“You know,’’ she went on, ‘‘when you said that there were ends, 
it seemed to me that this must mean that the kangaroo might con- 
ceive of something it wanted, such as, for instance, being at a cer- 
tain place and eating a banana. But then it occurred to me that 
if it could conceive of ends it might quite as well conceive of means. 
There is no difference, I take it, in the conceiving. And further, 
I thought, if it can execute the end proposed, why should it not 
conceive a means and make an end of it. Of course, maybe when 
you spoke of ends you were not really thinking of the kangaroo at 
all. Blake spoke, you remember, of nobodaddy and I said ‘they.’ 
Maybe you have a word for it. Certainly you do not mean that 
there are ends, but they are not the ends of nobodaddy nor of the 
kangaroo. It’s just als ob you didn’t mean what you said.’’ 

She looked at me and then she looked at the kangaroo. As a 
matter of fact she winked at the kangaroo, and the kangaroo 
bumped the little kangaroo out of the pocket, and then the kangaroo 
stuck her paw in her pocket, and perkily waited. The little kan- 
garoo fell up and around, practicing hopping. 

I was glad for the interruption and laughed, but the old lady 
was not finished. She resumed: ‘‘I think I know what you might 
say. Once upon a long time ago the kangaroos had no pockets at 
all. The weather was warm. In fact it was a hot time and the 
little kangaroos lay sprawling by day and by night or they hippetied 
along when moving time came. There was not a sneeze in a gen- 
eration. But all the while there was a cycle and soon cold was all 
over the hopping-range. The little kangaroos shivered. Of course 
they gravitated toward their warm mothers. (‘Gravitated’ is a 
good word.) Having gravitated, however, they were still not very 
warm, and they tried then to tiny-paw their ways into their moth- 
er’s fur. (As you know, Mr. Freud did not forget to notice this.) 
The first little kangaroos did not do very well. With the little im- 
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pressions they made in their mothers, it’s a miracle (pardon me!) 
that they were not nipped right off by some of those keen airs. But 
they lived. Anyhow the ninety degrees of that cycle was a billion 
days or years or geological ages in moderating. When it was all 
over, what do you suppose? No, you’re wrong. It’s hard to be- 
lieve, I know, but behold! there was the kangaroo with a pocket, 
jaunty as a mailman with his pouch. And the pocket was admir- 
ably suited to cradle and cozy the little kangaroo, and convenient 
too for travel. And that is how the kangaroo got its pocket. Is 
this the sort of thing you mean? By the way, someday I should 
like too to tell you how the elephant got its howdah.”’ 

I said: ‘‘Lady, I said ends and means but that’s as far as I can 
go.’ I think I stamped my foot, and suffered a mutation of one 
of my natural selection toes. And now I did leave, relieved to have 
kept my naturalistic integrity (a little stretched, I know), and to 
have saved my soul. My what? Confound that woman! 


O. K. BouwsmMa 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


THE ETHICAL DILEMMA OF NON-NATURALISM 


The fault of the exponents of a dualistic ethic lies in their ab- 
stracting one of the two inseparable aspects of scientific method and 
in their setting it outside nature, somehow beyond .experience. 
They agree that moral judgments are and must be made in terms 
of moral principles. They agree that these principles serve as 
guides to conduct, that they are the springs of moral activity. 
They urge, rightly, that ethical situations can be analyzed only by 
the use of these principles as instruments of investigation, as poten- 
tial solutions of the problem at hand, that, in short, they are the 
causes of calculated and deliberate behavior. What they fail to 
see is that the principles themselves are arrived at by the use of 
this same scientific method. They fail to recognize the continuity 
of induction and deduction, and to acknowledge the similarity of 
social and physical inquiry in the former—the inductive—phase. 
This failure forces them to maintain that ethical rules are ultimate 
and unchanging, that their origin is somehow innate in human na- 
ture or that they were given to the world by some supernatural 
power. 

This position is not only non-natural; when carried to its logical 
implications it is not even consistent with itself. The holders of 
this view are at a loss to solve a problem that arises out of the con- 
flict of two or more of these ‘‘ultimate’’ principles. A standard 
example is that of the man standing at a street intersection who 
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sees another emerge, running, from a nearby doorway and dis- 
appear around the corner. A minute later a third man, with a 
gun, comes out of the same doorway, runs up to our observer, and 
asks whether his obviously intended victim turned to the right or 
to the left. The dilemma is clear. The impulse to truthfulness 
and honesty urges our man to reveal the fact that the fugitive 
turned left. His regard for human life and for justice as embodied 
in the legal code tells him that he must save the victim and send the 
assailant on a wild-goose chase down the other street. Now hon- 
esty, truthfulness, regard for human life, and respect for law, are 
all good and praiseworthy moral principles by any standard. 
However, on a theory that considers them ultimate values-in-them- 
selves, the man in our example would not know how to act. By 
description, there is no standard, more ultimate, that he can use as 


a basis for choice. He is reduced to juggling absolutes and as a 
result is unable to act. 


This is precisely the case with much modern ethical philosophy. 
In overlooking continuities and making arbitrary separations in its 
subject-matter and in its method, it is forced to multiply abstrac- 
tions and to play jig-saw with ultimates. It cuts itself off from 
reality because its very ‘‘method”’’ prevents it from returning to 
a now foreign subject-matter in order to test its assumptions and 
its principles, in order to solve its problems. Thus the spiral that 


1 The use of this phrase ‘‘by any standard’’ implies that two values can 
not be compared without appeal to a criterion, i.e., to a third value. I do not 
see how we can escape this conclusion. The relative worth of two things can 
not be determined unless we observe and take into consideration the interaction 
of those two things with a third thing to which they are relative. In a recent 
article (‘‘Dewey’s Theory of Valuation,’’ in Ethics, Vol. LV (1945), pp. 287- 
297), Mr. E. T. Mitchell criticizes Dewey for maintaining ‘‘the thesis that 
values cannot be compared directly’’ (p. 293), and says that ‘‘the notion that 
we cannot compare ends or values directly is reminiscent of many other argu- 
ments based on the alleged necessity for a ‘third man’ ’’ (p. 293). After 
showing how James, Bradley, and Dewey were all supposedly led astray by 
this assumption, Mitchell presents his own analysis of the situation without, 
however, succeeding in shaking himself free of the very thing he is criticizing, 
i.e., the assumption of a third value. Recognizing this, he proceeds to say that 
‘¢in questions of truth we must have some proposition or idea in doubt, other- 
wise there would be no problem; but we cannot put everything in doubt at once. 
We must proceed on the foundation of a vast body of accredited, tested truth. 
Exactly the same procedure applies to values other than truth. It is never the 
case that all values or ends are on trial. Therefore, when there is a question 
of the comparative merits of two values, we can and must bring them into 
relation to the whole body of well-tested and accredited values’’ (p. 294). I 
am prepared to agree with Mitchell that ‘‘the whole body of well-tested and 
accredited values’’ is the standard in terms of which our problems must be 
solved, but that it is a standard—that it is a third value, or, in Mitchell’s 
phrase, a ‘‘third man’’—is irrefutable. 
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began with neglect of the inductive phase of scientific procedure 
ends by destroying the essence of deduction also. Now philosophy 
is no longer a guide to intelligent behavior; it has become, instead, 
a pleasant but impotent pastime. 


EMMANUEL G. MEsTHENE 
New York, N. Y. 
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Aristutle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy. Haroup CHERNIss. 
Vol. I. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1944. xxvi+ 
610 pp. $5.00. 

The Riddle of the Early Academy. Haroup CHERNIss. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1945. 103 
pp. $1.50. : 

The extensive studies that have been devoted to Plato during 
the last hundred years have produced important results for the 
chronology of his writings, for his relations to his teachers, contem- 
poraries, and pupils, and for the accurate interpretation of many 
concepts and passages. On the other hand, the traditional core of 
Platonic doctrine, the theory of Ideas, has become the subject of 
doubt and of controversy. Many scholars have reinterpreted the 
theory in such a way that they have questioned the independent 
reality of the Ideas. Others are of the opinion that Plato pro- 
foundly modified or abandoned the theory in his later years or that 
he never meant to defend it seriously as his own doctrine. The situ- 
ation has been further complicated by the fact that Aristotle seems | 
to attribute to Plato another theory, the so-called theory of the 
idea-numbers, which does not appear in Plato’s dialogues. This | 
fact has led some scholars to attempt to reconstruct from Aristotle’s 
testimony, and at the risk of ignoring or distorting the testimony 
of Plato’s dialogues, the supposed oral doctrine of Plato’s later ‘\ 
years. In this manner they have managed to elevate Plato, the only 
classical Greek philosopher all of whose writings have been pre- 
served, to the rank of those ‘‘lost’’? authors for whom modern 
scholarship has shown such a decided preference. 

This confusing situation has prompted Professor Cherniss to 
reéxamine Aristotle’s testimony about Plato and the Academy in 
its entirety and to determine its historical and philosophical value 
in the light of Aristotle’s own thought and of Platonic doctrine as 
it is known from other sources, including Plato’s dialogues. The 
result is a monumental book, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy,' of which only the first volume has so far been published. 

1 Referred to hereafter as C. 
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A short volume, The Riddle of the Early Academy,? consisting of 
three lectures delivered at Berkeley in 1942, anticipates and sum- 
marizes some of the results of the larger work, omitting most of the 
scholarly discussion and documentation, and presenting the main 
points in a more suggestive and readable fashion. 

The larger volume consists of three chapters: ‘‘Diaeresis, Defi- 
nition and Demonstration’’ (C, pp. 1 ff.); ‘‘The Material Sub- 
strate’’ (C, pp. 83 ff.) ; ‘Form and Its Relation to Matter’’ (C, pp. 
174 ff.). The third chapter is subdivided into four sections: ‘‘The 
Origin and Nature of the Platonic Ideas’’ (C, pp. 175 ff.) ; ‘The 
Formal Demonstrations and their Rebuttal’’ (C, pp. 228 ff.) ; ‘‘The 
Idea as Substance’’ (C, pp. 318 ff.) ; ‘‘The Relation of Ideas and 
Particulars’’ (C, pp. 376 ff.). The three chapters are followed by 
eleven appendices which are in fact footnotes that had grown ex- 
cessively long. The shorter volume has three chapters: ‘‘Plato’s 
Lectures: A Hypothesis for an Enigma’’ (R, pp. 1 ff.) ; ‘‘Speusip- 
pus, Xenocrates, and the Polemical Method of Aristotle’ (R, pp. 
31 ff.) ; ‘‘The Academy: Orthodoxy, Heresy, or Philosophical Inter- 
pretation?’’ (R, pp. 60 ff.). Part of the second chapter and most 
of the third have no counterpart in the first volume of the larger 
work, and may be further developed in the announced second vol- 
ume, which is also to include the badly needed indices. 

These chapter headings give a very inadequate notion of the 
stupendous wealth of problems which Professor Cherniss discusses 
and elucidates with admirable learning and acumen. With a full 
command of the sources and of the scholarly literature, he covers 
practically every passage and every concept that is even distantly 
related to his subject. Unfortunately, the larger volume follows 
an arrangement which must prove tantalizing to any reader less 
informed on the subject than Professor Cherniss himself, that is, 
to practically every reader. Aside from the very broad topics indi- 
cated by the chapter headings, Professor Cherniss fails to present 
his material in a systematic, topical arrangement, and merely gives 
a minute commentary on a number of scattered passages, many of 
which he does not even quote in the full text—a commentary which 
he interrupts irregularly by general statements, by digressions, 
footnotes, and appendices. As a result, most of his general conclu- 
sions and fruitful observations are presented incidentally and hid- 
den in a different context. The shorter volume is hence a welcome 
guide, but it is hoped that the second volume will contain a ecompre- 
hensive final chapter, and indices of subjects as well as of names 
and passages. 

The main conclusion of Professor Cherniss is that Aristotle’s 

2 Referred to hereafter as 2. 
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presentation of Platonic doctrine is untrustworthy on several im- 
portant points, and that Plato’s dialogues must be restored to their 
traditional réle as primary sources of Platonic doctrine. For Aris- 
totle presupposes his own concepts and theories in describing and 
criticizing those of others, and often refutes what he considers as 
the necessary implications of Plato’s theories, rather than his actual 
doctrine. Plato always considered the ideas as independent enti- 
ties, separate from phenomena as well as from our thoughts; this is 
shown by the dialogues and also by many passages in Aristotle. 
Neither the difficulties discussed in the Parmenides, nor the inter- 
communion of ideas as analyzed in the Sophist and other dialogues 
ever induced Plato to abandon the theory itself (C, pp. 197 ff., R, 
pp. 4 ff.). The argument of the third man was known to Plato and\ 
was rejected by him, since the ‘‘likeness”’ between the ideas and | 
the particulars participating in them can not be considered recip- | 
rocal (C, pp. 292 ff.). There was no oral doctrine of Plato dif.’ 
ferent from that of the dialogues. The Academy as a group was 
not committed to the theory of ideas, and hence it could be modified 
or abandoned by Plato’s immediate pupils. For philosophy in the 
Academy was treated in the form of discussions, whereas the regu- 
lar instruction was limited to geometry (R, pp. 60 ff.). 

With Professor Cherniss’s general tendency to reaffirm the testi- 
mony of the Platonic dialogues and to restore the theory of tran- 
scendent ideas as the core of Plato’s thought, I feel myself in com- 
plete agreement. The evidence which he presents in support of this 
position is decisive, and in view of the recent tendencies of Plato 
scholarship this must be recognized as an important achievement. 
His effort to discredit the testimony of Aristotle is also suggestive 
so far as it goes, but on this point judgment must be postponed until 
his treatment of the theory of idea-numbers has become available. 
He seems to attribute this theory to a misrepresentation of Plato 
on the part of Aristotle (R, pp. 25 ff.), but so far he has not indi- 
cated whether Aristotle may not have been influenced on this point 
by the theories of Speusippus and Xenocrates. 

Aside from the theory of ideas, Professor Cherniss has much to 
say on numerous other problems of Platonic and Aristotelian phi- 
losophy. His remarks are always interesting, and in most cases 
convincing. I have noticed only a few points that seem doubtful 
to me. Aristotle’s occasional statement that a genus is related to 
its species as matter is to its forms, which Professor Cherniss treats 
as a serious doctrine (C, pp. 174 f., cf. p. 60), does not seem to be 
more than a metaphor. He rejects the authenticity of the Seventh 
Epistle on what seems to me insufficient evidence (C, p. 245 and R, 
p. 18). He attributes to Aristotle the doctrine that matter is the 
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principle of individuation, although he is aware of the contrary 
evidence (C, pp. 506 f.). He refuses to identify the ‘‘perfect ani- 
mal’’ in Plato’s Timaeus with the intelligible world, and interprets 
it merely as ‘‘the idea of a living being,’’ which does not throw 
much light on that passage (C, pp. 576 f.). Finally, he discusses 
Plato’s conception of gods in a fashion that is both doubtful and 
inconclusive (C, pp. 603 ff.). On this point, his analysis should be 
corrected on the basis of Solmsen’s recent study (Plato’s Theology, 
| Ithaca, 1942). In denying that God created the ideas, Cherniss 
| lightly dismisses the passage in Republic X (C, p. 609) although 
Plato explicitly calls the ‘‘artisan of the ideas’’ god (Republic, X, 
597 b f.). Professor Cherniss also denies that Plato considers 
mathematical entities as intermediate between ideas and particu- 
lars, against the testimony of Republic VI (R, pp. 75 ff.). 

Yet Professor Cherniss is not only a subtle philologist and his- 
torian but also a Platonic philosopher in his own right. He de- 
fends Plato’s doctrine with great vigor, and will thus deserve the 
gratitude of all philosophers sympathetic to Platonism. However, 
in defending Plato against the criticism of Aristotle, Professor 
Cherniss is not always fair to Aristotle. He blames Aristotle for 
his prejudice that all real existence must be physical existence (C, 
p. 211). He asserts that Aristotle’s arguments against Plato’s the- 
ory of ideas may be applied against his own theory of substance 
(C, pp. 364 ff.). He censures Aristotle because his theory of the 
first mover is as metaphorical as Plato’s concept of participation is 
supposed to be (C, p. 463), and because his theory of efficient caus- 
ality is no better than Plato’s doctrine of participation (C, p. 470). 
Similar remarks are numerous throughout the book, which at times 
would seem to deserve the title, ‘‘Plato’s Criticism of Aristotle.’’ 
I am afraid that these passages will provoke not only the enthusiasm 
of modern Platonists, but also the wrath of contemporary Aristo- 
telians, and will thus, in the eyes of many readers and critics, cast 
undeserved doubt upon the sound and solid results of Professor 
Cherniss’s historical scholarship. 

Regardless of such possible or real objections, Professor Cher- 
niss’s work is certainly one of the most important studies of Plato 
that have appeared in recent years, and its completion will be anx- 
iously awaited by all philosophers and historians interested in Pla- 
tonic philosophy. It is to be hoped that this book will have a clari- 
fying effect on the future progress of Plato scholarship, since no 
serious student of Plato can afford to disregard Professor Cher- 
niss’s conclusions or the evidence on which they are based. 

Pau Oskar KRIsTELLER 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Charles S. Peirce Society was organized at a meeting held 
on February 22, 1946, at Sarah Lawrence College. Temporary of- 
ficers were elected who were authorized to draw up a statement of 
aims and prepare a constitution and by-laws for submission to the 
members of the Society by mail. The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Paul Weiss; Secretary, Frederic H. Young; Treasurer, James 
K. Feibleman. Inquiries may be addressed to Mr. Frederic H. 
Young, Graduate School, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Professor C. J. Ducasse will be the Walker Ames Visiting Pro- 
fessor at the University of Washington, Seattle, this spring. 
Professor William Ernest Hocking is at the University of Cali- 


fornia at Los Angeles during the spring term as the Flint Professor 
of Philosophy. 





